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studies seriously, -guided alone by the dictates of his genius, and 
few persons will now dispute the honesty of his purpose or the 
truth of his work. 

Mr. Richards unquestionably excels in the delineation of coast- 
scenery. A recent picture of his, owned by Mr. Bryan H. Smith, 
of Brooklyn, represents a scene on the ocean-shore. There is a 
little stretch of the sandy beach shown in the right foreground, 
but all else is water to the horizon-line. There is a broad and 
masterly sweep given to the wave-forms ; every movement of the 
waves, from those which break over the foreground sands to the 
great rollers in the distance, is drawn and painted with power 
and skill. In this marine picture, as well as in others from Mr. 
Richards's easel, we see the same patient elaboration of detail 
which belongs to his forest-studies, but it has a broader feeling, 
and we are at once instinctively impressed with its fidelity to -Na- 
ture. This picture of the boundless ocean is impressive in its 
very simplicity. It contains no picturesque elements in the eyes 
of the multitude ; but it commands attention from the memories of 
the sea-shore which it recalls, its play of light and shade on the 
swelling waves, its marvellous perspective and the charming unity 



of its tone. Mr. Richards's sea-pictures are usually grey-toned, 
and to some lovers of Art their delicacy of colouring in respect 
to tone is their most enjoyable feature. 

Our engravings, after two of Mr. Richards's pictures, are enti- 
tled * At Atlantic City,' and ' On the Wissahickon.' The former 
is an ocean-shore scene in late autumn, with cedars scattered along 
the beach-line. The subject is very charmingly reproduced in the 
engraving, but its rare beauty of colouring can scarcely be felt, in 
black and white. One can readily appreciate, however, its general 
unity of purpose and the power of its treatment, without the aid of 
colour. The original picture v^as exhibited in the Paris Salon in 
1873, and is owned by Mr. Joseph Ferrel, of Philadelphia. The 
other picture, * On the Wissahickon,' illustrates Mr. Richards's 
more elaborate style, and is one of his most poetical pictures. It is 
owned by Mr. William Sellers. The fidelity of his treatment is well 
shown in the foreground shrubs and grasses, and also in the leaf- 
age of the trees. Mr. Richards's treatment of these subjects — the 
few that he paints nowadays — is invariably marked by grace and 
refinement. His drawing is never at fault, and the crispness of his 
touch is charming. 



ITALIAN MAJOLICA. 

By CHARLES WYLLYS ELLIOTT. 



HE term majolica, as has been often explained, 
came from the island of Majorca, whence came 
to Italy, in the twelfth century, some of those 
peculiar potteries already described under the 
name of Hispano- Moresque. 

The Balearic Islands, lying in such convenient 
proximity to the mainland, were then possessed 
by the active and enterprising Moors — that most daring and doing 
race, who had planted the standard of the Prophet in Southern 
Europe. From these convenient islands they could organise plea- 





Fig. I. — Druggist's Pot. 



sant surprises upon the coasts of Italy, and gratify themselves 
with much plunder. While human nature can bear and does bear 
much marauding, there comes a time when endurance ceases to 
be a virtue, and then— war ensues. Such a time had come in the 
twelfth century, when the Pisans, and their friends along the Ita- 
lian coasts, determined to plunder, rather than be plundered ; and 
then they pounced upon the hated Moors of the islands, and turned 
the tables upon them. It is believed that, among the spoils car- 
ried away to Italy, were many pieces of the peculiar wares made 
by the Moors in these islands. That these examples, and some of 



the potters themselves, were carried away to the Italian coast, is 
most likely ; and that the Italians, always a people with quick 
sensibilities, and a ready perception of the beautiful, if not of the 
good or the true, at once saw that here was a manufacture ready 
to their hands, which combined use and beauty, as their own did 
not. At any rate, it was during the most vivid period of the Ita- 
lian Renaissance (1350 to 1600) that the production of the highly- 
decorated fictile work, known as Majolica, sprang up, culminated, 
and went to decay. 

The term majolica, in its generic sense, means what delft does 




Fig. 2. — Mezza-Majolica. 

in Holland, faience in France, and earthenware in England. All 
are soft pottery, covered with an opaque glaze called enamel. The 
term was once applied only to the lustred wares of Spain and 
Italy ; but now it has come to mean such dishes — ewers, vases, 
&c., &:c. — as were made in Italy during the period of the Renais- 
sance, which have an expression of art, and can be termed decora- 
tive ; perhaps it goes still further, for the druggists' pots (Fig. i), then 
much in use, and which may perhaps be classed wholly with the use- 
ful, are not excluded ; for upon some of these much decoration was 
put. The word also carries a subdivision called mezza-majolica. 
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Mezza-Majolica. — We cannot attempt to give a history of all 
the potteries which sprang into being in Italy during this time ; it 
would be both difficult and useless. Of course, we know that many 
existed, and must have existed even from the days of the Roman 




^^g' 3- — Portrait of Ltica delta Robbia. 

dominion. But under the influences mentioned, they took on a 
new life. Not only had striking examples come to the Italians 
from the Moors of Majorca, but beyond question many others had 
reached them from time to time from the East. Common and un- 
glazed potteries gave place to the better sorts ; and a vast stride 
was taken when the vessel came to be protected by" a glaze made 
with the use first of lead {plumbiferous), and then of tin {stannz- 
feroics). 

The Italian writers assert that the use of lead— the plumbt- 
ferous glaze — was applied in Urbino as early as 1300. Why need 
we doubt it ? At Pesaro it reached its perfection about 1 540. The 
common earthen or red ware of the country was dipped into a slip 
or '\engobe " of white clay ; then it was dried or baked ; then 
painted, and afterwards covered with a thin skin of lead-glaze, 
which was fixed with the fire. 

The colours used in decorating these pieces were few, bein^g 
mostly yellows, greens, blues, and black. This lead-glaze was 
soft, but it had a sort of metallic, iridescent lustre, which is one 
of its peculiarities and beauties. It is almost useless to attempt 
with engraving to express fully the characteristics of this ware ; 
the colours we cannot give. One piece (Fig. 2) will serve to show 
the kind of design often used, which bears unquestioned testimony 
to its Moorish parentage. This finer work seems to have been 
made about 1500 to 1550, and at Pesaro. 

The True Majolica is that which is covered with a glaze 
made with the oxide of tin and siliceous sand. This stanniferous 
^/^^^ or enamel takes the place of the ''slip'* or "engobe," and 
covers the potter's clay with a clear white enamel, upon which the 
colours can be laid. 

The avidity with which the new art was seized upon in Italy by 
dukes and priests, by workmen and artists, we can hardly com- 
prehend. It would seem that the whole Italian world then rushed 
into every form of art and literature with an eagerness only to be 
explained by a desire to make good the Lost Ages — often called 
the " Dark Ages." 

Furnaces and potters sprang out of the ground, and almost 
every good town sooner or later had its "botega." Of these we 
may mention as among the most noted : Urbino, Gubbio, Pesaro, 
Castel-Durante, Faenza, Forli, Caffagiolo, Siena, Deruta, Venice, 
Castelli, besides many others. 



Before giving some particulars of these manufactures, it may be 
well to refer to a name which seems to take precedence of others 
among the artists in ceramic work in Italy. This man was LUCA 
DELLA Robbia, born in the year 1400. M. Ritter says of him : " He 
was a sculptor first, and a potter afterwards. An artist of the high- 
est power, he was inspired with all the marvellous aesthetic force 
and subtlety and fertility of his age and of his country. He was not 
satisfied, as other sculptors are, with form-beauty alone, but cast 
about to add to his moulded figures the further beauties of colour- 
ing and surface-texture. He no doubt well knew the wares of the 
Moors of Spain, and probably was acquainted with the secret of 
the tin-glaze already used by the Italian potters. It is needless to 
assume, as most writers do, that he discovered tin-glazes for him- 
self; but he at any rate adopted the process, and he has left us 
bas-reliefs and even life-sized statues covered with a fine stanni- 
ferous polychrome-glaze, which are among the wonders of Italian 
Renaissance art, and which to this day are, in their way, unsur- 
passed triumphs of skill." The portrait (Fig. 3) which we give 
shows him to be among the strong and able men, who might not 
only stand before kings, but might be a king himself. 

In Fig. 4 is to be seen a retable, now in the Museum of the 
Louvre, which is probably among the best examples of his style 




Fig, ^.—Altar-Piece, by Luca detla Robbia, in the Museuvi of the Louvre, 

of work. These bas-reliefs were at first done with white figures on 
a blue ground ; subsequently other colours were introduced, such 
as greens, browns, and yellows. Robbia's four sons and a nephew 
carried on the same styles of work, but failed to improve upon 
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their master. From the two or three pieces of the work which I 
have seen, I could value them as examples in the history of cera- 
mics ; as works of art, for myself not at all. 

Italian writers naturally wish to claim for Luca della Robbia all 
possible merit, and particularly that he discovered and first applied 
in Europe (ouside of Spain) the enamel made from tin ; thus 
raising him to a high rank as a discoverer and originator, as well 
as an artist. Much discussion and speculation has been indulged 
in, which is, however, of but little interest to us, and probably less 
to Della Robbia himself. What he did do, and for which he de- 
served praise, was, that he seems to have worked at the new busi- 
ness he had taken up with honesty and persistency ; that he was 
patient and painstaking. These are always good. He was mer- 
chant enough to make what then would sell ; that is, works for the 
ornamentation of churches and altars. He made, besides altar- 
pieces, rondels and squares to be set into walls, upon which were 
masks, scrolls, fruit, flowers, buds, &c., &c. ; and these were some- 
times white, and sometimes enamelled with various colours. His 
nephew Andrea followed his lead, but did not improve upon his 
master ; and his four sons, Giovanni, Luca, Ambrosio, and Giro- 
lamo, continued to make the same description of reliefs, but greatly 
inferior to those of the first Della Robbia. 

Urbino. — The Dukes of Urbino were foremost in encouraging 
and developing the majolica work of Italy ; and around them, as a 
sort of centre, the ceramic art seems to have gathered. I give 
from Mr. Fortnum's book a brief account, which may interest 
many. Having had whatever good could be derived from the great 
and valuable collections of the Kensington Museum, and being a 
man of keen perceptions and sound judgment whatever he writes 
deserves respect. He says : — 

" In 1443 what had been but an unimportant mountain fief was 
erected into a duchy, and the house of Montefeltro ruled a fair 
territory in the person of the infamous Oddantonio, the first Duke 
of Urbino. On his violent death in 1444, Federigo, his illegitimate 




P'^S' 5* — Majolica Vase. 

brother, succeeded to the dukedom. Of enlightened mind, as well 
as of martial capacity, he developed the native capabilities of the 
country, and gathered about him at the court of Urbino the science 
and learning of the period. He built a noble castellated palace at 



Urbino, for the embellishment of which he invited the leading 
artists of the day. A patron of all art, and a great collector, he 
encouraged the manufacture of the majolica wares which flourished 
under his reign. On his death, in 1482, his son Guidobaldo I. con- 




Fig. 6. — Example of Amatoni. 



tinued his father's patronage to the ceramic artists of the duchy, 
although much occupied in the Italian wars consequent on the 
French invasion by Charles VIII. Passed states that fine majolica 
(by which he means that covered with the tin-enamel) was intro- 
duced into Pesaro in 1 500 ; and there is some reason to believe that 
the new process came from Tuscany. It differed materially in com- 
position and manufacture from the * mezza-majolica ' wares, to which 
it was very superior, and was known as * porcellana,' a name applied 
at that period in Italy to the choicer description of enamelled earthen- 
ware. Passeri also states that in the inventory of the ducal palaces 
a large quantity of painted ' majolica ' vases were included under 
this name. The superior whiteness of the enamel, more nearly 
approaching to that of Oriental porcelain, was probably the reason 
for its adoption ; but we must not confound the term as used in 
this sense with its technical meaning in reference to a decorative 
design known as *a porcellana.' " 

The two most distinguished artists of Urbino were Francisco 
Xanto Avelli da Rovigo and Orazio Fontana ; they are com- 
monly spoken of as ''Xanto" and ''Fo7ita7ia:' Besides these 
were Battista Franco and Raffaelle del Calle. During the time of 
these artists many elaborate pictures were painted by them upon 
the vases and plates of Urbino. Following the mezza-majolica, 
the work at first showed much of the Oriental character of design, 
and the lustred surfaces were continued. But soon ambition seized 
them, and they transferred to the surface of the clay elaborate 
scriptural, historical, and allegorical subjects. Original designs 
were made to some extent ; but to a larger extent the great pic- 
tures of the great masters were seized upon— such as Raffaelle's 
* Triumph of Galatea,' and other works of the same sort. The 
engravings of Marc Antonio and of Albert Durer, then just at 
hand, gave easy aid ; and with such helps, with a rich and Art- 
loving public to encourage them, we can see how the production 
should flourish. The vase (Fig. 5) is a good example of one of 
their best works. 

These fine pieces were used as presents by grandees to grandees, 
and by princes to princes. Pieces and sets were painted expressly 
as gifts for lovers, for espoused persons, for safe deliveries ; as 
marks of favour, and as persuasives for favours to come. Then 
grew up a large production of plates painted expressly for lovers, 
upon which the portrait of the lady was painted ; in many cases, I 
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am sure, with unnecessary ugliness, but with a sufficiently lovely 
motto to atone in some degree for the injury, no doubt unwittingly 
(jQne — such as ** diva " or " paragon di tutti." These are known 
as amatorii, and are much prized. In Fig. 6 we give one of these 
amatorii, and one of the most pleasing. This one is dedicated to 
Vanna BeUa— the beautiful Vanna ; and in its time was more 
beautiful than now, for it was the inspiration of love. 

Among the fancies indulged in upon the amatorii plates and jugs 
are mentioned such as these : on one, we have two hands clasped 
over a fire ; and above, a golden heart pierced by two darts ; on 
another, a heart transfixed with a sword and an arrow over a burn- 
ing flame, bedewed with tears falling from two eyes placed above ; 
on a saucer is a youth kissing a lady, and giving her a flower — 
Bu/ce est amare ; on another is a greyhound with a heart in its 
rnouth — Per mento di viia fe m te, &c., &c. — all of these are suffi- 
ciently youthful and sentimental to meet the wants of the valentine- 
makers of to-day. 

But the subjects of paintings were not all either divine or histori- 
cal or amatory. Many subjects painted from the old mythology 
had a too palpable qual- 
ity which we more fas- 
tidious people might 
call coarse, if not rough- 
ly vulgar ; and such 
subjects do not height- 
en the pleasure we ex- 
pect to find in examin- 
ing these works. 

The '• Raff a ell e 
ware,'' as it is some- 
times called in England, 
had a quality of design 
which is peculiar, and 
therefore an example of 
it may be of service 
(Fig. 7). The combi- 
nation of scrolls, masks, 
Cupids, flowers, buds, 
&c., which makes this 
style of work, is found 
more or less to pervade 
much of the ornamen- 
tation of what is known 
as Italian Renaissance. 
It has sometimes been 
said that Raffaelle him- 
self painted upon the 
majolica, but it is not 
proved ; and the finest 
pieces were not made 
until after his death. It 
is true that many of his 
pictures were copied or 
adapted by the majo- 
lica-painters for their 

own uses ; and it is also asserted that some of his pupils painted 
upon the clay. Marryat states that the engraver Marc Antonio — 
good prints of whose works now sell to collectors for enormous 
prices, beautiful specimens of which have been shown in the famous 
collection of Mr. Rose, of London — was in the height of his pow- 
ers when the brilliant young painter Raffaelle was in the full com- 
mand of his ; and that the engraver lived in the house of the paint- 
er, and worked with him under his own eye, and influenced by 
his inspirations. We cannot wonder, therefore, that the finest re- 
sults were thus produced. But it is not to be believed that either 
of them worked upon the clay. Copies of their pictures were 
painted upon the majolica by other hands, and vastly inferior ones 
to theirs. 

What is known as Raffaelle, or Raffaellesque majolica, are not 
those pieces which carry copies of Raffaelle's pictures, but those, 
like the example seen in Fig. 7, which are ornamented with ara- 
besques, chimeras, scrolls, &c., &c. 

Of the painting of Xanto, a competent critic, Mr. J. C. Robin- 
son, thus writes : " Xanto's works may be considered to represent 
perfectly the * Majoliche istoriate,' and he certainly had a talent 




Fig. 7. — Raffaelle Ware. 



for the arrangement of his works in composition, nearly all his 
subjects being ' pasticci ; ' the various figures or groups introduced 
being the invention of other artists copied with adroit variations 
over and over again, and made to do duty in the most widely dif- 
ferent characters. As an original artist — if, indeed, he can be so 
considered — he may be classed with the more mannered of the 
scholars of Raffaelle. His designs are generally from classical or 
mythological subjects. Xanto's execution, although dexterous, is 
monotonous and mechanical ; his scale of colouring is crude and 
positive, full of violent oppositions, the only merit, if merit it be, 
being that of a certain force and brightness of aspect ; in every 
other respect his colouring is commonplace, not to say disagreeable 
even ; blue, crude opaque yellow, and orange tints, and bright ver- 
digris green, are the dominant hues, and are scattered over the 
pieces in full, unbroken masses, the yellow especially meeting the 
eye at the first glance. In the unsigned pieces, before 1531, the 
glaze is better and more transparent, the execution more delicate, 
and the outline more hard and black, than in the later specimens. 
Some of Xanto's wares are profusely enriched with metallic lus- 
tres, including the beau- 
tiful ruby tint ; these spe- 
cimens, however, form 
but a small percentage 
of the entire number of 
his works extant. This 
class of piece is, more- 
over, interesting from 
the fact that the irides- 
cent colours were ob- 
viously not of Xanto's 
own production, but 
that, on the contrary, 
they were applied to his 
wares by Mo. Giorgio, 
and the supposed con- 
tinuers of Giorgio's * fa- 
brique ' in Gubbio. Ma- 
ny pieces are extant 
which, in addition to 
Xanto's own signature, 
nearly always written 
in dark-blue or olive 
tint, are likewise signed 
with the monogram ' N ' 
of the Giorgio school in 
the lustre-tint ; and one 
specimen, at least, has 
been observed which, 
though painted by Xan- 
to, has been signed in 
the lustre-tint by Maes- 
tro Giorgio himself." 

At this time there 
came to Urbino some 
artists who took the 
name of FoJitana, whose works have a great fame— when known ; 
their name originally is believed to have been Pellipario. These 
artists appear to have founded a factory or " botega " of their own 
at Urbino, where they did much work which reached a high repu- 
tation. But little of it, however, is surely known. 

With regard to the Fontana family, chiefs among Italian ceramic 
artists, we quote from the notice by Mr. Robinson appended to 
the Soulages catalogue. He tells, us that " the celebrity of one 
member of this family has been long established by common con- 
sent. Orazio Fontana has always occupied the highest place in 
the scanty list of majolica artists, although at the same time no- 
thing was definitely known of his works. Unlike their contem- 
porary Xanto, the Fontana seem but rarely to have signed their 
productions, and consequently their reputation as yet rests almost 
entirely on tradition, on incidental notices in writings which date 
back to the age in which they flourished, and on facts extracted at 
a recent period from local records. No connected account of this 
family has as yet been attempted, although the materials are 
somewhat less scanty than usual. There can be no doubt that a 
considerable proportion of the products of the Fontana ' boteghe ' 
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is still extant, and that future observations will throw light on much 
that is now obscure in the history of this notable race of industrial 
artists. Orazio Fontana, whose renown seems to have completely 
eclipsed that of the other members of his family, and, in fact, of 
all the other Urbinese artists, is first mentioned by Baldi, at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, in his eulogy of the state of 
Urbino pronounced before Duke Francesco Maria II. . . . From 
documents cited by Raffaelli, it is established beyond doubt that 
the original family name was Pellipario, of Castel-Durante, Fon- 
tana being an adopted surname ; and it is not immaterial to ob- 
serve that down to the latest mention of any one of the family (in 
1605) they are invariably described as of Castel-Durante. . . . The 
Fontana were undoubtedly manufacturers as well as artists, i. e., 
they were the proprietors of * vaserie.' " 

With regard to the artistic quality of this work, I will quote the 
criticism of a competent judge, Mr. Fortnum, as upon the general 
question I have a few words to say further on. He says : 

" The celebrated vases made for the spezieria of the duke were 
produced at the Fontana fabrique, and subsequently presented to 
the Santa Casa at Loreto, where many of them are still preserved. 
Those shown to the writer on his visit to that celebrated shrine 
some few years since did not strike him as being of such extraor- 
dinary beauty and great artistic excellence as the high-flown eulogy 
bestowed upon them by some writers would have led him to ex- 
pect. The majority of the pieces are drug-pots of a not unusual 
form, but all or nearly all of them are * istoriati,' instead of being, 
as is generally the case, simply decorated with * trofei,' * foglie,' 
' grotesche,' the more usual and less costly ornamentation. Some 
of the pieces have serpent-handles, mask-spouts, &c., but he vainly 
looked for the magnificent vases of unsurpassed beauty ; nor, in- 
deed, did he see anything equal to the shaped pieces preserved 
in the Bargello at Florence. The work of the well-known hands 
of the Fontana fabrique is clearly recognisable, and several pieces 
are probably by Orazio. 
Some, more important, pre- 
served in a low press, were 
finer examples. We have 
said that the pieces indivi- 
dually are not so striking, 
but, taken as a whole, it is a 
very remarkable service, said 
to have originally numbered 
380 vases, all painted with 
subjects after the designs of 
Battista Franco, Giulio Ro- 
mano, Angelo, and Raffaelle ; 
and, as the work of one pri- 
vate artistic pottery in the 
comparatively remote capi- 
tal of a small duchy, it bears 
no slight testimony to the 
extraordinary development of 
every branch of Art-industry 
in the various districts of 
Italy during the sixteenth 
century." 

At the period of which we 
write, Italy had become the 
leading nation of Europe in 
all that pertained to litera- 
ture and the arts ; her paint- 
ers, sculptors, and poets, 
had thrown over her people 
and history a glory, or ra- 
ther a glamour, which was 
but the iridescence which 

whispered of decay. Within a century all had sunk into insig- 
nificance and palsy. To-day the world visits Italy to see with cu- 
rious eyes what she has been, not what she is. 

The art and the majolica which she now produces are but co- 
pies, and too often bad copies, of that past. The manufactories 
of Ginori at Florence, and of Giusti7iiani at Naples, make much 
good work; but, so far as I have seen, they blindly copy the 
shapes, the colours, and the decoration of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, and attempt nothing more. 




Fig, 8. — Urbino Plate. 



And the pity is that we, who buy to-day, seem to want only 
those ! 

From about the year 1500 to 1560 is counted the " fine period " 
of majolica-painting, when the painters of whom I have spoken 
were transferring the compositions of such artists as Raffaelle, 
Giulio Romano, and Parmegiano, to the clay. These have always 
had a great value, and always will. The prices vary as the fashion 
varies. I find at the Bernal sale, in 1856, the prices quoted range 
from £^ to £110, since which time they have enormously increased, 
so that Marryat quotes one piece at £ZZo ; and a beautiful ruby- 
lustred dish of Gtibbio majoHca, exhibited in Sir Richard Wallace's 
collection at Bethnal Green, was said to have cost $40,000, which 
one easily doubts. The most extreme prices were and are paid 
for the elaborate figure-pieces copied from the works of Raphael 
and others. When to these are added the brilliant lustres of Gub- 
bio, we have all that majolica can show. 

When the fabric began to decline in quality, the elaborate figure- 
painting rapidly went out of use, and arabesques of all kinds, con- 
ceits of all kinds — birds, boys, monsters, anything — came in to 
vary the decoration : these could be done by inferior painters ; and 
the decline of majolica was as sudden as its rise had been rapid. 

GUBBIO. — The work done at this small town of Gubbio is noted 
for its lustres ; for, while other majolicas also were decorated with 
these exquisite flashings of colour, these had a marked superiority. 
The paintings applied there, like those at Urbino, Castel-Durante, 
and the other " botegas," were in considerable variety, including 
sacred, profane, and historical subjects ; the beauty and the value 
of these coloured lustres were soon discovered. To one man the 
especial honour has been given of making them, whether he was 
the discoverer or not. He is known as Maestro Giorgio Aiidre- 
oli, usually called " Maestro Giorgio." He was not only a painter 
and designer, but he early saw and seized upon the magical art of 
imparting an added beauty by the use of what is termed lustre. 

It was applied before his day 
by the Moors of Spain and 
Majorca, and also by the 
potters at Pesaro. But Gior- 
gio seems to have produced 
results finer than any ; and 
one, the ruby-colour, seems 
to be identified with him. 
Besides the ruby, he used, 
with great effect, gold, silver, 
and copper lustres ; and not 
only were these applied to 
the paintings done under his 
eye, but works from other 
factories were sent to him to 
be endued with this subtle 
charm. 

I cannot do -better than 
to give here the results of 
Mr. Fortnum 's careful study 
of this subject : " Chiefly un- 
der the direction of one man, 
it would seem that the pro- 
duce of the Gubbio furnaces 
was for the most part of a 
special nature ; namely, a 
decoration of the pieces with 
the lustre-pigments, produ- 
cing those brilliant metallic- 
ruby, golden, and opalescent 
tints which vary in every 
piece, arid which assume al- 
most every colour of the 
rainbow as they reflect the light directed at varying angles upon their 
surface. That the Gubbio ware was of a special nature, and pro- 
duced only at a few fabriques almost exclusively devoted to that 
class of decoration, is to be reasonably inferred from Piccolpasso's 
statement ; who, speaking of the application of the majolica-pig- 
ments, says, * No7t cli io 7ie abbia maifatto ne vte7i veduto fare.' 
He was the maestro of an important botega at Castel-Durante, one 
of the largest and most productive of the Umbrian manufactories, 
within a few miles, also, of those of Urbino, with which he must have 
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been intimately acquainted and in frequent correspondence. That 
he, in the middle of the sixteenth century, when all these works 
were at the highest period of their development, should be able to 
state that he had not only never applied or even witnessed the pro- 
cess of application of these lustrous enrichments, is, we think, a 
convincing proof that they were never adopted at either of those 
seats of the manufacture of enamelled pottery. Although much 
modified and improved, lustre-colours were not invented by Italian 
artists, but were derived from the potters of the East, probably 
from the Moors of Sicily, of Spain, or of Majorca. Hence (we 
once more repeat) the name * majolica ' was originally applied 
only to wares having the lustre enrichment ; but, since the decline 
of the manufacture, the term has been more generally given : all 
varieties of Italian enamelled pottery being usually, though wrong- 
ly, known as * majolica,' 

It may be said that the secret of this ruby-lustre was soon lost, 
and has not been fully recovered, although admirable pieces are 
now made in England. It is impossible to convey in any engra- 
ving the subtle beauty imparted by these lustres ; it seems to me 
that this is by far the finest and most fascinating quality of the 
majolicas. 

At Castel-Durante, pottery was made long before it reached the 
name and fame of majolica. Through a book left by a potter of 
the place, named Piccolpassio, it is perhaps better known than by 
the majolica made there. This manuscript book gave some ac- 
count of the wares produced; with drawings in pen-and-ink he 
illustrated them. I believe the book is now the property of the 
Kensington Museum at London. There are some few signed ex- 
amples of the majolica of Castel-Durante in the collections of 
England^and of the Continent. I know of none in this countiy. 
Of a piece owned by Mrs. H. T. Hope, of England, Mr. Robinson 
says in his enthusiastic way, " In the design and execution of the 
painting, splendour of colour, and perfection of enamel-glaze, this 
magnificent piece is a triumph of the art." The ware made here 
is said to be recognised by *' a pale buff-coloured paste, and great 
richness and purity of the glaze." Still none but an expert— a 
person who has made these productions a study— could distin- 
guish them from those made at some other Italian factories. 

Faenza. — Under the name of Faeiiza, an old town of Roman 
Italy, all sorts of waifs and strays which have no other home are 
likely to be classed. Its productions have no such peculiarities 
as mark those of Urbino, Gubbio, and some other Italian "bote- 
gas." But for the antiquity and extent of its potteries, and also 
because it seems to have given the name ''faience " to all earthen- 
ware pottery made in France, it has a certain importance. I 
therefore give a single extract from what Mr. Fortnum has written 
about it : 

" From an early period Faenza seems to have produced a large 
number of electuary-pots and pharmacy-bottles ; a pair are in the 
Hotel Cluny, one bearing the name Faenza, the other 1500. 
Many of these vases are decorated in the style known as a quarti- 
ere, being divided into compartments, painted in bright yellow, &c., 
on dark blue, with foliated and other ornament, and usually having 



a medallion with profile head or subject on one side, under which 
the name of the drug in Gothic lettering is inscribed on a rib- 
bon. A curious example is in the British Museum : a large flask- 
shaped bottle of dark-blue ground, with yellow leafage and with 
twisted handles, upon the medallion of which is represented a bear 
clasping a column, with the inscription, * et sarinio bo7ii ainici,' 
allusive, in all probability, to the reconciliation of the rival houses 
of Orsini and Colonna in 15 17. 

The " Sgraffiato " wares of Italy do not come under the 
head of majolica. The term is used to designate work where the 
design is scratched or incised upon the clay ; and, in Italy, often 
upon a white clay laid over a darker clay, so that the design shows 
through the lighter " slip " or ** engobe," as the covering is called. 

It can do no harm to say that well executed counterfeits are now 
made, both in Italy and in France (probably also in Germany), of 
the finest of the old majolicas, design, colour, and all complete. 
Even judicious chippings of edges and mild cracks are added to 
please the exacting connoisseurs. Any person, therefore, who is 
looking for the best specimens of ** genuine old " majolicas, at the 
smallest p7'zces, will be fairly and fully met in the shops of the 
Continent. 

With regard to some of the most famous majolica, I have 
quoted the judgments of two most competent writers as to the 
beauties of two of the most famous artists. It is far from being 
high praise. I venture to say, in addition, that much, very much, 
of what I have had the opportunity to see, strikes me forcibly as 
being crude and poor in colour, bad in drawing, uninteresting in 
design, and wretched in clay and in glaze. Not that there are not 
good and beautiful works among the majolicas ; but it seems to 
me they are few. It is also clear that, under the influence of a 
fashion, people are creating in themselves false and evil enthusi- 
asms for what is not good, and are spending much money on that 
which profiteth not. 

Besides this, I believe the great majolica-painters, such as Xanto 
and Giorgio, were wholly wrong in attempting to transfer to pot- 
tery the pictures of Raffaelle and Julio Romano ; at least, they 
can be but very poor representations of the pictures themselves, 
and therefore unjust to their models, and useless to us as exam- 
ples of high Art. 

We copy (Fig. 8), from Mr. Fortnum, one of the elaborate 
figure-pieces of majolica in the Kensington collection ; which, as 
it seems to me, is a striking proof of what has just been said. 

In the collections of the Museum of Fine Arts at Boston are to 
be seen ten or twelve plates, bowls, &c., &c., which give a fair 
exhibition of the work of the sixteenth-century painters; Some of 
these are attributed to the best masters, the Fontana and Xanto, 
and one has the mark of Xanto. 

The large and varied collection of Italian majolicas brought by 
Castellani to the Philadelphia Exhibition in 1876 is now to be seen 
in the rooms of the Metropolitan Museum of Art at New York, 
and it offers an excellent opportunity for examining and studying 
these styles of fictile work. The pieces are in great variety, and 
number some 340 in all. 
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THE YOUNG MOTHER. 



C. W. Cope, R. A., Painter. 



J. W. Robinson, Engraver. 



HE second picture ever exhibited by Mr. Cope 
was at the British Institution, in 1836; it was 
called ' Mother and Child ; ' three years pre- 
viously he sent to the Royal Academy his first 
essay, ' The Golden Age,' a somewhat kindred 
subject, we believe. The former work he con- 
tributed rather against his will, but was per- 
suaded to do so by his friends, who were desirous to ascertain 
what opinion would be formed of the young artist's work after his 
study for two or three years in the chief cities of Italy. Much to 
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his surprise, the British Institution picture was purchased on the 
" private view " day by one of the most eminent amateurs of the 
time, the late Mr. Beckford, of Fonthill Abbey. The success of 
the little work has always made the subject a favourite with Mr. 
Cope ; and in the intervals of more important labours he has pro- 
duced at various times many compositions of a similar kind— of 
which that engraved here is one— taking, as a rule, members of his 
own family as models. 

The monogram of the artist on the canvas, with the date, 1858, 
shows the picture to have been painted that year, but there is no 
evidence forthcoming to prove that it was ever exhibited. Like 
all the works of this class from his pencil, it is characterized by ele- 
gance of composition, truthful feeling, and great liveliness of colour. 



